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Cc OMMU NICAT IONS. 


—- = Te 
Fy Neu Ea ug ad Farmer. 
NEW KEIND OF CLOVER. 

Mr. FessenpEx,—lI beg leave to introduce to 
iny brother Farmers, the following extract from the 
code of agriculture, p. 433, as to the new and 
much celebrated specics of clover. 

“ Itisa subject of astonishment that this valua- 
ble plant (the ‘Tripolium incarnatum) should not 
have been long ago introduced into this country 
Great Britain) and cultivated on an extensive 
scale. If sown in autumn, after a crop of pota- 
toes and other roots, it produces the next spring a 
crop fit to be cut for soiling cattle, eight days ear- 
lier than lucerne, and a fortuight before red clover. 
Care must be taken, however, to have good seed, 
and not to sow it too deep. It produces two ex- 
cellent crops in one year, the first of which should 


be cut as scon as it comes into flower, and the 


second will produce a considerable quantity of 


seed. From its early growth in spring, when oth- 
er articles for feeding stock are so difficult to be 
procured, it is likely to beeome a valuable acqui- 
sition to British husbandry.” 

So far we have British authority, to which I 
beg leave to add, that it has been extensively used 
of late years in Germany and France, and with 
much higher commendation. It was the seed 
of this plant that the Hon. Thos. H. Perkins 
presented to the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety last spring. 
its success from the members of that society, and 
therefore feel it a duty to state my own trial of a 
pound of the seed sent to me by Coly Perkins. 

I sowed it about the last week of April. It was 
in bloom and fit to cut in 50 days. It is not so 
coarse as Dutch red clover, better furnished with 
leaves, not liable to lodge or lose its leaves in dry- 
ing. It furnished a fair second crop in the late 
uncommon dry season. 


From its rapid growth I think it of great ad 


for an early crop, for soiling in summer, or for 
supplying food when other grasses are winter killed. 
It is only an annual grass, and therefore can be 
of no use but for these occasional purposes ; but 
for milk farms to supply the market, or for small 
dairies on estates round great towns, I think it 
promises to be highly useful. IT have requested 
iny friend Mr. Perkins, to import 50 pounds, for 
myself and a friend, and he has ordered a quantity 
for himself, which are now on their passage. We 
shall be able to make a more extensive trial next 
summer, the result of which will be made known. 
Joun Lowe t. 
Boston, Nov. 28, 1833. 





EXPENSE OF FATTENING PORK, MANURE, &c. 
To the Editor of the N. England Farmer. 


Sir, I wish to obtain through the medium of your | 


useful paper, information on the following topic.— 
As I have not a very large farm, I wish to turn 
every thing to the best advantage. Therefore, I 


want to know if pork at 63 or 7 cts. per Ib. will 
pay for fatting when corn is worth from 75 to 80 
cents per bushel, as it now is, and potatoes from 25 
to 30 cts. per bushel, and other things in propor- 


I have seen no accounts of 


}tion, Tam aware that the manure, which can be 


is of great value; for that reason I wish to feed 
out my corn and potatoes to hogs, if the pork will | 
nearly pay for the food given to the hogs. 


the N. BE. Farmer the quantity of manure which it 
takes to make a load, but as my volumes are not 


bought some manure, and mean to buy more, I 
should like to know the number of bushels that it 
takes to make a lawful load, or such a load as is 
bought and sold in the vicinity of Boston, if there 
is any rule about it. If you, or any of your cor- 
respondents will be so good as to answer the above, 
you will very much oblige one who is willing to 
do any favor that he can in return. 
Yours, with respect, A Supscrreer. 


ing and fattening swine. For keeping swine, no 
corn, no grain of any kind is necessary. Dr. Deane 
observed that ‘* the keeping of swine is of essen- 
tial advantage to the husbandman; because they 











| no essential service to him. They feed heartily not 

only on grass, but on many sorts of weeds, the 
tops and roots of fern, [br ake 's}] the roots of sever- 
al sorts of aquatic plants, &e. They pick up grain 
and seeds that are necessarily scattered about the 
barn and out houses, besides eating worms and 
many kinds of insects. 

‘* Besides the farmer’s house affords many things, 
which contribute to their support, which would 
otherwise be lost, such as whey, sour skimmed 
milk, and butter milk, the washing of tubs and 
dishes; animal and vegetable food, which has ac- 
cidentally got corrupted, decayed and rotten fruit, 
the offal of beasts, fowls and fish, and the grounds 
of cider, beer, and other liquors.” 

Ilogs may be half fattened or more on grass. 
Dr. Deane observed, IT suppose that one acre of 
rich land in clover will support twenty or more 
swine, large and small together, through the sum- 
mer, and bring them well forward in their growth, 
but they should have rings in their noses to prevent 
their rooting out the clover. 

‘Tt has been proved by many trials that hogs in 
such a pasture may be kept in good plight, some 
say they may be half fattened. 

«© When it can with convenience be so ordered, 
| itis an excellent piece of husbandry to make a hog 
| pasture of an orchard. Their dung is allowed to 
be the very best of manure for the trees. They 
will keep the ground light and loose; destroy in- 
sects that infest the trees, and feed heartily on the 
| premature apples that fall, which the farmer is too 
} often tempted to grind up for cider. And the 
| shadow of the trees will be very grateful and com- 
| fortable to them in summer. An orchard may be 
prepared with clover as well as any other spot of 
ground. But it should be remembered that when 
the trees in an orchard are young and sinall, swine 
should not be permitted to go among them, for 
there will be danger of their wounding them, and 
stripping off some of the bark. 

“The feeding of store swine constantly with 








}made by 8 or 10 hogs, with suitable yards or pens | 


I believe I have seen in some former volume of 


all complete, Tam unable to find it. As I have 
| 


by rHE Eprror. We do not know how to| 
draw an accurate line of distinction between keep- | 


| feed much on things, which would otherwise be of! 


|sibly it will be found upon farther trial, that car- 
rots are the best substitute. Red beets are also a 
| good food for them, and parenips | excelle nt. But 
turnips and cabbage are improper. 

| We believe that more than four fifths of the food 
} which a hog will consume from the time he is lit- 
| tered till deposited in the pork barrel, if kept with 
jeconomy, by a farmer whose premises are not 
| overstocked with swine, may consist of what no 
}other animal would eat; and that in an orchard 
| swine are of such benefit that they would much 
more than pay for their keeping, if no use could 
| be made of them after the season was over. And 
la great deal of unripened corn, and other offal, 
jae in no way be so well disposed of, as to apply 
| it to the keeping and partly fattening of swine. 
| But to shut up store hogs, and buy corn to fatten 
| the m, we believe would be a loss to any person 
who would make the experiment. 

With regard to what is a ** lawful load of man- 
| ure” we are not aware that any definite idea is af- 
| fixed to the term. Farmers, in general, we believe, 
lunderstand by a load of manure as much us will fill, 
** heaping full” a common eart body. Manure, how- 
ever, like wood, is often, if not always, bought by 
the cord, 128 cubic feet to a cord. If there is 
any rule, or common practice with regard to the 
measure of manure different from these, we would 
thank our friends or correspondents for information 
on the subject. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 


ON MANURING FALLOWS FOF WHEAT. 





practical farmers on any parts of their business, 
especially where the contributor differs from the 
common practice around him,—for whether he is 
right or wrong, if he makes careful experiments 
he is on the high read to knowledge ; and may 
elicit something valuable from others. It is there- 
| fore with pleasure that we lay before our readers, 
| some extracts from our correspondence. 

‘The result ofa series of experiments for more 
| than an ten years have satisfied me that a very great 
r error prevails among farmers with regard to the 
| 





spreading of barn-yard manure preparatory te 
seceding it in the fall with wheat. Many haul it out 
and leave it lying in heaps for weeks, and only 
spread it immediately before the plough. The 
best plan is to haul, spread, and plough under in 
the same day ; but this course is impracticable, 
unless the farmer has more teams and hands than 
would be profitably employed the rest of the year. 
The next best course is to haul, and spread off the 
wagon, or directly after it; and not to suffer the 
inanure to lie in small heaps over night. The 
custom is to take out all the manure before any is 
spread. On the contrary, I have pursued my plan 
fur years, and have not seen any difference in the 
crop, Whether the manure had been spread three 
weeks, or only one day before it was ploughed un- 
der. 

‘¢ After manure is disturbed, and then thrown 
into heaps, fresh fermentation takes place, which I 
presume is not the case when it is thinly spread 
over the ground. Iam an unbeliever in the doc- 
trine that the nutritive parts of manure, consti- 





| any kind of corn seems to be too expensive. Pos- 


tuting the food of plants, is exhaled. Some say 


? 


We are always gratified to obtain the views of 
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that after barn-yard manure has laid in heaps for 
some time, and become dry, it loses its strength. 
This has been my experience; but never bas this 
loss happened to manure thinly spread over the 
field as it was hauled from the yard: in other 
words fermentation is injurious, but simple exha- 
Jation is not. 

‘Some may think that spreading manure off a 
wagon is more tedious than to throw it down in 
heaps, and then spread it. We mostly spread it 
directly off the wagon, A man and boy hauled 
out and spread in this ianner eighteen two-horse 
loads, between ten o’clock in the morning and 
sunset, which it must be admitted was good speed. 
If the time occupied in throwing it down in heaps 
be added to the time necessary for spreading it af- 
terwarids, a balance will be found in favor of my 
method, This is not idle theory, but the result of 
experiments on a large scale.” 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 

From the last report of the Committee on Pre- 
miums and exhibiticrs of the Franklin Institute 
in Philadelphia, we extract the following portions 
which relate to the several New-England States. 

Boston Weekly Messenger. 

On Cotton Goods.—Premium No, 63, is due to 
the Bristol Print Works, Rhode Island, for No. 55, 
10 pieces furniture chintz; the colors in these 
goods are vivid and the patterns showy. In this 
article, the judges are of opinion, there is an evi- 
dent improvement. 

Premium No. 64, is due to the Merrimack Man- 
ufacturing Company, Lowell, Massachusetts, for 
No. 263 and 264, 30 pieces rich chintz prints, of 
superior excellence in style, and displaying colors 
of great brilliancy. 

Woollen Goods.—Premium No. 81, is due to the 
Great Falls Manufacturing Company, Somersworth, 
N. IL. for 244 and 245, 6 pieces blue cloths, at 
three dollars per yard, These goods are pro- 
nounced to be well made and well finished. 

Premium No. 92, is due to the Baffalo Woollen 
manufacturing Comp., Buffalo, N. Y, for No. 524, 
Wilton super Blankets. These are not surpassed 
by any article of blanketing which have ever been 
seen by the committee of judges; the whiteness 
and fleecy character of the fabric deserves especial 
notice, 

Premium No. 82 is due to the Great Falls man- 
ufacturing Company, for No. 239, 240, and 242 
fancy colors broadcloths; the dye is adjudged to 
be good, the texture fine, and the finish free from 
objection. 

Premium No, 83 is due to Sam. Slater & Sons, 
of Webster, Mass. for drab and mixed cloths. 
These goods, are highly commended for colo, 
texture and finish. : 

Honorary mention is due to the Middlesex manu- 
facturing Comp., Lowell, Mass. for No, 238, striped 
cassimeres, which for closeness of texture and 
neatness of finish are highly commended by the 
judges. 

Honorary mention is due to Salmon Falls Man- 
ufacturing Company, New Hampshire, for No. 387 
and 388, 7 pieces Brown Cloths. These goods 


are highly commended by the judges for lustre 
and richness of finish ; they say they have exam- 
ined them with satisfaction and commend them 
with great confidence. 

Carpets.—Premium No. 87 is due to the Lowell 
Carpet manufacturing Company, Mass., for No. 
29, 3 pieces Superfine Ingrain. 





llonorary mention is due to the Lowell Carpet 
manufactaring Company, of Massachusetts, for the 
very rich display of Wilton Rugs ; these exhibited 
avery great improvement in this branch of manu- 
factuer. 

Straw Bonnets—Wonorary mention is due to 
Mehitable H. Sears, of Prescott, Mass. for No. 492, 
a specimen of Leghorn Braid for Bonnets; this is 
commended by the judges as worthy of high praise. 

Hardware —Premium No, 25 i# due to Isaac 
Babbet of Taunton, Massachusetts, for No. 61, 12 
specimens of Tinned Cast Iron Hollow Ware. 
The judges are of opinion that these are equal to 
any thing of the kind they have ever seen imported. 

Premium No. 30 is due to Holmes, Hutehkiss, 
Brown and Elton, of Waterbury, Massachusetts, 
for several bundles of Brass and Copper Wire: 
these are reported by the judges to possess all the 
qualities of a good article. 

Honorary mention is due to David Bassett, of 
Derby, Connecticut, for No, 44, 25 Screw Augers. 
‘These are an excellent article, and to every ap- 
pearance of a superior quality ; the workmanship 
reflects credit on the manufacturer. 

Honorary mention is due to J. M. & W. H. Sco- 
ville, of Waterbury, Connecticut, No. 124, a speci- 
men of Plated Metal. This is pronounced to be 
an excellent article; it can be made as cheap as 
the imported, and in sufficient quantities to supply 
the demand. 

Honorary mention is due to Rockwell & Hens- 
dale, of Winchester, Connecticut, for No. 284, 9 
Scythes ; these are a specimen of good workman- 
ship and equal to those imported. 

Honorary mention is due the proprietors of the 
‘* Mill Dam Foundry,” near Boston, for No. 474 to 
476, 7 dozen Plane Irons, to every appearance a 
first rate article; the Judges express a hope that 
all Planes hereafter exhibited may be finished with 
American manufactured iron. ' 

Honorary mention is due to Robinson Jones & 
Co. of Attleborough, Massachusetts, for No. 365, 
one case of Gilt Buttons; this is a specimen of 
well finished goods, and of superior gilding. 

Philosophical Apparatus.—Honorary mention is 
due to Josiah Loring, of Bostou, for three Globes 
deposited in the exhibition: of two of these it is 
remarked by the judges, that the execution of the 
inaps is geod; their covering of varnish remarka- 
bly smooth and transparent, and the mounting 
generally well executed ; the third with an “ ivory 
surface” is particularly commended. 

Lamps.—An extra premium is due to the New- 
England Glass Company, Boston, for the Glass 
Mantel Lamps. The cut pillars, icicles, and other 
pendulous ornaments, of these splendid Lamps, 
are the first of the kind presented to the public 
from American sources, and they bear a strict! 
scrutiny for transparency, lustre and workmanship. 

China, Glass and Queen’s-Ware.—An extra pre- 
miuin is due to the Boston and Sandwich Glass 
Company for No, 216, various specimens of pressed | 
Glass ; these the judges think have very consider- 
ably improved since our last exhibition. 








DISEASE IN CATTLE. 

We hope some of our readers will be able to 
furnish us the information desired in the following 
extract of a letter from Raisinville, Michigan : 

‘* A disease is raging in this vicinity called the 
Black-tongue, the same which spread over western 
New-York in the year 1820, and carried off very 


| dry. 





many cattle and horses. Being young at that) 





time, I do not recollect the most effectual remedy 
then recommended. If some one of the many 
able contributors to the Farmer, will give the course 
of treatment then successfully pursued, they will 
confer a favor which will be most gratefully re- 
ceived by hundreds whose cows furnish one half 
of their support during the winter season.” 
Genessee Farmer. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
THE AMERICAN HAZEL NUT. 

Ihave cultivated the filbert for eight or nine 
years; and never having had one tea-cupful of 
nuts in the whole time from several large bushes, 
I have come to the conclusion that this kind of 
culture is unprofitable. The barrenness appears 
to be caused either by intense cold in the winter, 
or by severe vernal frosts. 1 am aware that some 
others have been more successful; but in no case 
that has come to my knowledge, bas the owner 
had nuts enough to pay the interest on the first 
cost of the tree, to say nothing of extra charges, 
rent of land, or subsequent cultivation. 

We may understand something more of this 
matter by considering that the tree is a native of 
milder climates ; and that its catkins being pendant, 
are exposed the whole winter. 

I have therefore turned my attention to our in- 
digenous species of Corylus, inured and adapted 
to our weather,—fruit of which for the first time 
in my grounds, has been produced this season. 
The prospect of their productiveness is very en- 
couraging. 

Naturally, the American Hazle Nut grows in 
heavy or cloggy svils ; and into such it may be best 
to transplant it. The beaked hazel nut (C. rostra- 
ia) is also a native, and deserves a trial. 

A Practica GaRDENER. 





From the N. Y. Farmer. 
SUGAR CORN, OR INDIAN ROASTING EARS. 

We have received from Capt. Henry Crowell, a 
sample of the above Corn, which is highly es- 
teemed by the Creek Indians, from whom the seed 
was originally procured. The corn grows as stout, 
and the ears and kerucls about the size of the 
common white or cream colored corn, cultivated 
in this state; but the kernels may be easily distin- 
guished by their semi-transparency. On account 
of the softness of the kernel this corn cannot’ be 
ground into meal. It is used principally for roast- 
ing ears. But we presume it would be superior 
to the common sort for horses and hogs, by being 
softer and sweeter; and it is said to yield more 
abundantly, each stalk having several ears. We 
hope that a fair trial may be made of it the ensu- 
ing year. 

We are told that the Indians have frequently 
the luxury of green corn the year round. ‘The 
corn is pulled when in the milk, and boiled with 
the shocks on, and in that condition hung up to 
When wanted for use, the husks are strip- 
ped off, and it is boiled again, with a small piece of 
bacon or dried venison. 

The above is a different variety from the sugar 
corn procured at the seed stores. 





From the Farmer’s Register. 
TO PREPARE COLD POTATOES. 

Some of your readers may start, and ask, ** Who 
don’t know how to warm cold potatoes?” Why, 
a great many don’t know how to do it as it should 
be done. In travelling, I have rarely met with po- 
tatoes prepared in the following manner, and I 
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never found any that were half as good. Tastes 
differ I admit, but the experiment is easily made. 
Slice them into a frying-pan; and over a quart 
of potatoes, pour half a tea-cup full of good 
cream (but no water,) first sprinkling on a little 
salt, Cover it closely ; and after it begins to boil, 
stir them e few times, till the pan is nearly dry, 
but not burnt. Then dish them. Y. 





INDIAN CAKES, OR PONE. 

For making Indian Cakes.—To one quart of 
milk add three eggs—heat them well—then add as 
mueh meal as will make a batter of the same con- 
sistency as is used for buckwheat cakes, pour it in- 
to a bake-kettle, and bake as for other cakes. 
When sour milk can be had, it is to be preferred, 
into which put some pearlash as for making biscuits. 

When cakes are made according to the above 
directions, most people prefer them to wheat 
bread, and no doubt they are more healthy. They 
should be eaten warm, and with a cup of coffee 
make an excellent breakfast. In addition to all 
other recommendations, they are—economical.—ib, 





RECEIPTS FOR USING RICE FLOUR. 

To make Loaf Rice Bread.—Boil a pint of rice 
soft, add a pint of leaven, then three quarts of the 
flour, put it to rise in a tin or earthen vessel, until 
it has risen sufficiently, divide it into three parts, 
then bake it as other bread, and you will have 
three large loaves. 

To make Journey or Johnny Cake.—To three 
spoonfuls of soft boiled rice, add a small tea-cup 
of water or milk, then add six spoonsful of the 
flour—divide it into small cakes, and bake them 
in a brick oven. 

To make Wafers.——Take a pint of warm water, 
a tea-spoonful of salt, add a pint of the flour, and 
it will give you two dozen Wafers. 

To make Rice Puffs—To a pint of the flour 
add a tea-spoonful of salt, a pint of boiling water, 
beat up four eggs, stir them well together, put 
from two to three spoonfuls of fat in a pan, make 
it boiling hot, and drop a spoonful of the mixture 
into the fat, as you do in making common fritters. 


To make a Pudding.—To a quart of milk, add 
a pint of the flour, boil them to a pap, beat up six 
eggs, to which add six spoonfuls of Havana sugar, 
and a spoonful of butter, which, when well beaten 
together, add them to the milk and flour; grease 
the pan it is to be made in, grate nutmeg over the 
mixture, and bake it. 

Another.—Boil 1 pint of milk, mix a table- 
spoonful of rice flour with a little cold milk, stir 
itin while the milk is boiling, afterward add a 
small piece of butter, 5 eggs, 1 nutmeg, 1 glass of 
wine, the juice and peel of 1 lemon, and sugar to 
your taste. 

Rice Flour Sponge Cake—-Made like other 
Sponge Cake, except that you use three quarters 
of a pound of rice flour, 13 eggs, leaving out 4 
whites, and add a little salt. 

Rice Flour Blanc-Mange—Boil 1 quart of milk, 
season it to your taste with sugar, rose or peach 
water. ‘Take 4 table-spoons heaping full of rice 
flour, mix it very smooth with cold milk, add this 
to the other milk while boiling, stirring it well. 
Let all boil together about ten minutes, stirring 
occasionally, then pour it into moulds and put it by 
tocool. This is a very favorite article for invalids. 

Rice Griddle Cakes.—Boil 1 large cup of whole 
rice quite soft in milk, and while hot stir in a lit- 
le flour, rice flour, or Indian meal; when cold, 





add 2 or 3 eggs, and a little salt. Bake it in small 
thin cakes on the griddle. 

Besides the above, it is good for children ; and 
it may also be used for thickening soups, custard 
pies, &e. 

The article may be found for sale in small kegs, 
or buckets of 50 Ibs. at the Rice Mill, South Bos- 
ton. Orders left in Box in the area of City Hall. 
Warrauted sound and pure. 





THE “FALLING STARS.” 


The atmospheric phenomenon, which excited so | 


much admiration on the morning of the 13th, is 
now known to have extended Hest as fur as Mays- 
viile and Louisville in Kentucky—to Cincinnati in 
Ohio—and to Aurora in Indiana, 30 miles distant 
from Cincinnati. The Cineinnati Republican de- 
scribes it as presenting at one period a * perfect 
shower of fire.” ‘The meteors were visible fronr 3 
o’clock to day light—and so they were at Aurora. 
The Maysville Eagle represents them as * a perfect 
shower of meteors” and as *“‘a storm of fire.” We 
have heard of their being seen as far South as Sa- 
vannah and Augusta. The Augusta Courier speaks 
of it as a brilliant shower of meteors, which began 
at 2, and was visible till day break. Capt. Dixey 
of the Susquehanna states that these falling stars 
were seen at the distance of 130 miles from the coast! 





CONSUMPTION. 

Our attention has been called to the weekly re- 
port of deaths, in this city, from the 25th October 
to the 2d instant, the whole number of which was 
113. Of this number there were no less than 
thirty-four of that insidious and terrible disorder, 
consumption! Is there no way to check its rava- 
ges? There is one, certainly, worthy of much 
consideration. It is well known that in cold and 
wet weather, men prepare themselves fur the 
worst. They are thickly clad at all points, and 
their feet are ever guarded by boots and overshoes, 
—while on the contrary, women expose them- 
selves in slight dresses and thin shoes, let the 
weather be ever so inclement. As most of the 
deaths by consumption are of females, and the 
fact we have stated in regard to their dress is no- 
toriously true, it is fuir and just to conclude that 
this disorder is by that means contracted. Let fe- 
males then be more guarded against exposure to 
the weather, and our bills of mortality will be sen- 
sibly diminished.—.V. Y. Com. 





ADDRESS OF MR. EVERETT. 

The Hon. Edward Everett, (says the N. Y. Ad- 
vertiser) delivered an introductory lecture before 
the Mercantile Library Association, at Clinton 
Hall last evening, The room was crowded to ex- 
cess, and hundreds had to leave, being unable to 
gain admittance. Like every thing of the kind 
from this distinguished gentleman it was a most 
finished production ; and was not only listened to 
with delight, but with frequent tokens of approba- 
tion. The speaker gave a very interesting history 
of the cultivators of the soil, in ancient and mod- 
ern times ; and contrasted the advantages of this 
most important branch of industry in this country, 
with that of Europe at the present time. He 


showed an intimate knowledge of the condition of 


man in a civilized and uncivilized state ; and closed 
his remarks with a brief account of the discoveries 
that had been made, and new channels of com- 
merce opened, by the merchants of this country 
since the Revolution. He paid a handsome trib- 
ute to their liberality, intelligence and fidelity. 


EEE : —————— 
OREGON EXPEDITION. 

We learn that Mr. Nathaniel Jarvis Wythe, the 
captain of the company of adventurers, who went 
from Cambridge about eighteen months ago, to the 
Pacific Ocean by land, has returned to his native 
town in good health and spirits, and wiser than 
when he left home; and we are glad to see his 
| heavy teams of ice passing again, incessantly night 
and day, through Cambridge to the wharves of 
| Charlestown and Boston for exportation. This is 
| just as itshould be; and is much better, in our 
opinion, than roaming over a sixth part of the 
globe to kill animals, merely for the sake of their 
skins. ‘To transport water in the form of ice, to 
refresh the inhabitants of hot climates, has some- 
thing benevolent in it, compared with the cruel 
occupation of hunting an animal to death for his 
skin. We can wish success to the one occupation 
with a good conscience, which is hardly the case 
with the other. 

Capt. Wythe has brought with him two young 
Indiavs of the Flathead tribe, two boys handsome- 
ly dressed, and well behaved.— Boston Courier. 








A FAT SHEEP. 

The Ontario Repository states that a sheep was 
slaughtered lately by Mr. Josiah Sutherland of 
Canandaigua, from which was obtained forty seven 
and a quarter lbs. of tallow. The wool from this 
sheep after being cleansed weighed siz and a half |bs. 





INTERESTING FACT. 

The Rev. Mr. Roberts, of Bristol, England, in 
his visits to prisons in that country, from time to 
time, has fallen in with many convicts under sen- 
tence of death. 
the malefactor whether he had ever witnessed an 
execution ? It turned out that no fewer than 165 
of these offenders had been spectators in the crowd, 
upon these melancholy occasions, which the legis- 
lature designed to operate as warnings to the prof- 
ligate. So much for the “efficacy of sanguinary 
examples” in deterring from crime ! 





GREAT TURNIP. 

They are bragging all over the country about 
their big beets, prodigious potatoes, and mighty 
mangel wurtzel ; and as we don’t like to be behind 
our neighbors, we shall now celebrate a tremen- 
dous turnip, raised by E. H. Derby, Esq. of Sa- 
lem, measuring 2 feet 6 1-2 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and weighing 7 3-4 pounds. What renders it 
most worthy of notice is, that the seed from which 
it was raised, was also raised the present summer, 
and was sown so late as the 26th of July last. 
The turnip is at Mr.J.M. Ives’ bookstore.—Salem G, 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUIT AT THE MASS. 
HORT. SOC. ROOMS. 


Saturday, .Vov. 20, 1833. 
Apples. By Mr.S. Downer, Dorchester, a Pip- 
pin of fine sprightly flavor—name lost. Also, 
Brussels’ Pippin. 
Pears. By Mr. Downer, brown St. Germain. 
By E. Vose, Passe Colmar, melting and fine. 


NOTICE. 

The Committee on Fruits, Fruit Trees, &c. are 
requested to meet at the Hall of the Society on 
Saturday the 7th instant, at 11 o’clock, to award 
the premiums for the past season, 
attendance is requested. 

Rogert Manning, Chairman, 


A punctual 





In 167 instances he inquired of 
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From the Genesee Farmer : 
FARMING OPERATIONS. 

As an account of the produce of an acre of 
wheat raised by me, which was fifty-one bushels, 
has gone the usual round in the Agricultural pa- 
pers, I will give you the result of an experiment 
made upon an acre in an adjoining field which was 
sowed with another variety of wheat (the Indiana) 
and which we have recently threshed, the produce 


of which was, fifty-six bushels, of the first quality | 


of wheat weighing sixty pounds to the bushel. 

As I have long been inquired of, respecting the 
preparation of the land, I have to remark that 
there was no artificial stimulant applied to the land 
in the form of manure. 

A part of the acre first noticed had been enrich- 
ed by cattle lying upon that part of the field, but 
the one now spoken of liad not even been thus 
manured. The whole field of twelve acres, has 
been under cultivation forty years, and during that 
period, there has not been twenty loads of manure 
put upon it. The quality of the land is that of 


the most of our high lands upon the summit of 


the hills east of Bristol hollow, but is not what has 
heretofore been considered as our best quality. 
The timber with which this land was originally 


covered was Black Walnut, Butternut, Oaks of 


different varieties, Hickory, Ash, &c. The three 
former were the prevailing kinds of timber. 1 
came into possession of this land fifteen years ago, 


at which time it appeared rather sterile, having | 


been much worn by eroping and bad husbandry. 
The three years preceding this crop of wheat it 
was pastured. In June 1832, it was ploughed as 
deep as the ploughs in common use would turn 
the furrow. In September it was well ploughed 
twice and thoroughly dragged between each 
ploughing. On the twentieth of September a little 
short of five pecks of Indiana wheat was sown to 


the acre, which I procured from Mr. J. Lake of 


Greece, Monroe County, and the result was as 
above stated. 

I have also raised this season a fine crop of po- 
tatoes, which have yielded abundantly. They 
were of the Ox noble, Pink eyes, Meshanacs, or 
Mercers, Merinos, Red, White, and Blues of dif- 
ferent kinds. The Ox nobles and Merinos, have 
been the most productive; but the Mercers were 
first at maturity. The Pink eyes and Reds I con- 
sider best for the table. Of the Ox nobles we 
gathered five hundred and eighty bushels, from 
one acre. We dug one which weighed four 
pounds and ten ounces. 

The land on which the potatoes grew had pre- 
viously been pastured, was turned over in the 
spring, rolled and dragged, and planted at the dis- 
tance of three and a half feet one way by one and 
a half the other. 

Now Mr. Editor, I venture to aflirm that had we 
not been conversant with the ‘ Farmer’ or some 
agricultural paper, ] should have been deprived of 
the satisfaction of presenting the public with 
the account of such rare crops, and you with this 
detailed account of them, which is not a little fa- 
vorable to the character of your paper, as it is to 
your editorial labors that I owe at least some por- 
portion of that knowledge and skill, which has 
aided me not a little, in the production of these 
superior crops. 

I cannot here refrain from expressing my sur- 
prise and regret, that so few of our Farmers read 
agricultural papers, and I cannot resist the belief, 
that did they but know, and duly appreciate, the 


value of those papers, and the actual interest they 
have in them, not a Farmer who occupies fifty 


‘lacres or éven twenty, would cultivate so small a 


patrimony without seeking aid, and assistance 
through some of those papers, which are wholly 
devoted to the advancement of his-interest, and 
the improvement of his agricultural operations, 

I have induced a few of our neighbors to be- 
come subseribers to your useful paper ; yet there 
are many more, who have better farms, richer 
Hands, and are at any rate, in their own estimation 
| better farmers than myself, and yet with all these 
jadvantages, [ challenge any one of them, without 
jchange of practice, to produce such crops as I 
jhave raised this season; and I attribute my suc- 
pee in no small degree, to the change of practice 
}in my farming operations induced and aided by 
; knowledge derived from those papers. Speak to 
jthem of an agricultural paper, and they startle at 
ithe suggestion, and often retort with spirit against 
** book farming.” Yam in the regular receipt of 
three Agricultural and Horticultural papers, which 
I conceive to be infinitely more to the advantage 
of my farming operations, than the same number 
of barrels of whiskey would be, although they do 
not cost one quarter as much ; yet there are those 
who prefer the latter and reject the former. 

W. T. Coppine. 

Bristol, Ontario co. N. Y. Oet. 25, 1833. 








Ep. Gen. Farmer. When we reflect upon the 
inipositions that have been practised upon farmers, 
by the numerous publications which have been is- 
sued, by those who were unaquainted with the 
practical operations of agriculture, we are not sur- 
prised at the indifference which they manifest to- 
wards encouraging agricultural papers, and only 
wonder that in a few years such a change as al- 
ready manifests itself should have been effected. 
Books have been published with imposing titles, 
and papers have been issued by those that had no 
farther interest in common with our farmers, than 
to secure their subscriptions, and have been edited 
by those who were as ignorant of the subjects they 


tillage practised by the Chinese. They resort to 
foreign publications for authority, and recommend 
to their readers whatever they find there put down, 
whether calculated to facilitate, or retard, our own 
peculiar course of improvement. It will not be 
until practical men devote their time to writing, 
that these prejudices can be done away, neither is 
it right they should be. 





CURIOUS RESULT IN POTATOES. 
Wictiiram A. Mincutiy, Esq. of Belville, county 


from one common stalk, two of which are large 
red apples, and the other two large pink eyes, 


‘leach exhibiting their original characteristic appear- 


ance, though derived from one common parent. 
Capt. Minchin endeayors to account for the seem- 
ing phenomena by stating the fact, that before 
the planting they cut a few apples and a few pink 
eyes right across, and joined half of one species to 
half of another, by means of a skewer ran right 
through the centre of both, in which state they 
were placed in the earth. To us it would appear 
that by this or a similar mode of engrafting, the 
pink eye might have been first derived from a 
mixture of the apple and white, but that the char- 
acter of each should be preserved distinct, as in 





were writing upon, as they are of the course of 


Dublin, bas left at our office, for the inspection of 
the curious in such matters, four potatoes growing | 











the present case, seems a little extraordinary,— 


Dublin Evening Mail. 





From the American Farmer. 
ON THE SELECTION OF SEED CORN. 


Now is the time for those who may not be done 
gathering corn to select their seed ears. It has 
long been the judicious practice of many farmers 
within my knowledge, to select their seed corn 
from the best bearing stalks. Many other farmers 
consider this practice as idle, and some sneer at it; 
but they only betray their waut of observation ; 
every attentive gardener is well aware of the ad- 
vantage of selecting the best seeds—and how many 
farmers are constantly in quest of the best variety 
of wheat. Now, of all the grains we know of, 
corn mixes its kinds with the greatest facility. 
The natural effect of this is, that the varieties of 
corn are almost infinite—and hence the need for 
selecting your seed corn is vastly greater, and 


‘| more palpably manifest than for selecting any other 


seed grass. 

Those who sneer ata farmer for selecting his 
seed corn, must be under the impression, that the 
corn in a field is all of precisely the same kind, 
and that one stalk’s bearing three ears, another 
two, and a third but one, is the mere eflect of ac- 
cident. But this cannot be the fact. In passing 
through a poor part of my field the other day, I 
was struck with a stalk, and upon examination 
found five good ears on it. I looked to the next 
hill—there were two stalks—one had one ear, the 
other none. I examined many hills around—] 
found most of the stalks with one good ear, seve- 
ral with two, and one or two with three ; but this 
single stalk, though not larger, had more ears on 
it than any hill near it, where there was either 
one or two, or three stalks in the hill. Now, sir, 
this could not have been the effect of accident ; it 
must have been the effect of breed. I do not be- 
lieve that you can find a corn field in which there 
are not twenty different kinds of corn, mixed in 
endless shades and degrees. What a field then is 
here every where open to select a choice from. 
You plant from a stalk that has borne you three 
ears, it will be most likely to bring you such bear- 
ing stalks; not from accident, but because it is 
natural for like to beget like, and for seed to pro- 
duce its own kind. I heard a farmer say, the first 
year he thus selected his seed corn, he produced 
an increase of twenty per cent. or twenty bushels 
in every hundred of his crop. The second year 
the increase from the second selection was not so 
manifest, nor so great; but his crop still improved ; 
aud when he went into his field to gather his seed 
after three years previous careful selection, he as- 
serted to me, that he found more stalks bearing 
three ears than he could find of stalks bearing 
two ears the first season he began to make the se- 
lection. CoRNUCOPS. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN BRICK-MAKING. 


Ir is well known that bricks for our buildings 
are often very rough, and quite unfit for handsome 
walls; two important improvements in the manu- 
facture of this article have been lately made. One 
a machine for tempering the clay better, and less 
injuriously to the work-people. The other is 4 
machine for pressing the bricks in a half dry state, 
which renders them greatly superior to dressed 
bricks, and less expensive. One of the latter ma- 
chines is now at work at Handford, and it is ex- 
pected the other will be shortly—English paper. 
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From the L ceden Florticullural Resist. 
ON THE UTILITY OF BU RNING CLAY FOR 
CORRECTING THE SOIL FOR GARDENS. 

BY MR, STAFFORD. 
Arkwright, Esq. Wilersley Castle, 
Cromford, Derbyshire. 


Gardener to R. near 

Gentlemen, 1 sow send you my promised me- 
thod of burning clay; and as it has fallen to my 
jot to operate on that material twenty-two years 
out of forty-eight, I may perhaps claim some at- 
tention from those who may be inclined to correct 
that material, Nothing can be more unfortunate 
to the proprietor, and to the person whose lot it is 
to conduct a garden, when the site happens to be 
and as this so often occurs, 
Until 


a natural strong clay, 
it has always given me the utmost concern. 
lately a remedy has been out of the question. 

An occurrence, however, took place some years 
ago, which forcibly convinced me of the import- 
ant benefit that might be derived from attention to 
the subject. ‘The instance is this: a Mr. Nightin- 
gale near this place, enclosed a piece of ground 
fur a garden, of strong clay, and being acquainted 
with that celebrated agriculturist, Mr. Tollet, of 
Betley, Staffordshire, he asked his opinion on the 
subject, who advised him to let the whole 
burnt, which it was done in a few weeks; and a 
work was completed, I may say, in a few days, 
that never could, otherwise, have been in 
his whole lifetime, that is, he rendered the ground 
prolific ; and I never witnessed better success in 
crops, than I have done of every crop that has 
been planted in this composition, 

A gentleman who had enclosed a piece of 
ground of strong clayey soil, some years ago, in- 
quired (through the means of the Gardener’s M: g- 
aziue, I think) whether he could have taken any 
other method than adding sand, light earth, vege- 
table mold, and other such like materials, suffi- 
cient to have made a garden upon a bare rock ; 
but when (he adds) the whole was incorporated, it 
sull remained a garden of clay. 


be 


done 


I was then unprepared to make any answer to 
such inquiries, but have since much regretted I 
did not take up the subject at the time. To make 
a proper calculation of the expense will be attend- 
ed with some little difficulty, as it will very much 
depend on the materials used to burn with. 
persons recommend coal; this, however, I con- 
demn, as being of too violent a nature. 


Some 


| for the first two years, with 











When I first came to this place, although the | 
garden had been formed twenty-five years, with | 
most excellent judgment, it was, for the most part | 
a strong clay ; and within nine inches of the sur- 
face, even the most common articles would not 
live upon it. No weather appeared to have a 
good effect upon it. At one time it was covered 
with water, and at another rendered impenetrable 
by being too dry. After witnessing the eflect on 
a similar clay, at the place before named, I com- 
menced burning, and in a few days produced a 
composition three feet deep, equal, if not superior 
to any soil in this country. The clay is rendered 
as pliable as burnt chalk, and seems to be possess- 
ed of the medium of holding just a sufficient quan- 
tity of moisture, and no more: as far as I have 
Witnessed, every thing appears to thrive in it; and 
I have reason to think, that when clay abounds i in 
peach borders, &c. that very much may be done 
by way of improving them. As an instance, I last 
summer applied a quantity of burnt clay to some 
old peach trees, and on examining their roots in 
the autumn I found abundance of good young 





roots, growing in complete bune hes ; and. I be- 
lieve, that were these borders 
parts of this material, they would not be attacked 
with those diseases so prevalent in the spring, 
would be more likely to their wood with 
shorter joints, and ripen much better and earlier 
than they could do in a compost, strongly 
nured, 

My manner of performing the process is as fol- 
lows :—I throw out a trench eight feet wide, and 
about three feet deep; into this I place as much 
small wood or faggots, as will fill the trench to the 
level of the ground ; 
of stronger wood, such as the roots of 
&e. which must be regulated according to the 
quantity of chy about to be burnt: when the whole 
is completed, I take the advantage of fine weather 
to light the fire; when this is done, the whole 
covered up with that part of the clay which came 
last out of the trench, as of course it is the strong- 
est; as the fire advances, more is thrown on the 
heap, making an embankment with the top soil, 
and all that part which contains any vegetable 
matter. As the fire increases, the clay contiguous 
to the fire is dug up, and thrown on the top, and 
should the weather prove dry, there will seldom 
require any addition of fuel. 
opinion that I could add to the mass, until it 
reached to the height of a garden wall ten feet 
high. 

As the violence of the heat subsides, I spres ad 
out the soil, which, from the carbonaceous prinei- 
ples it receives in the process, is rendered in point 
of richness, fully equal to soot. Indeed, I ecalcu- 
Jate that the ground so heated will require no ma- 
nure, for at least four or five years, as every spe- 
cies of vegetable appears to grow much too strong 
doing nothing 
than giving a slight raking. The clay here, 
bably, is superior to that in some other places, 
owing to the quantity of calcareous matter it natu- 
rally contains, I conceive a portion of it is con- 
verted into lime, in the process of burning. 


composed of three 


make 


lna- 


upon this I place a quantity 
old trees, 


Is 


more 
pro- 


Burning clay entirely destroys every species of 


insect and pernicious weed ; and on whole quar- 
ters, where the process was performed years ago, 
I have scarcely observed either slug or snail. 
Ihave no doubt, the business might 
with good success and very little expense, where 
furze and heath could be re adily obtained ; and as 


be done 


it would take more in proportion to the fineness of 


such materials, it would tend to enrich the mass 
in avery high degree. As the price of making up 
faggots almost amounts to their real value, we 
have taken the wood direct to the trench, without 
that process, which has answered very well. 

I make it a rule, never to burn more clay on a 
given quarter, than the space requires to correct 


the soil, as it would be a waste of labor to remove | 


it from place to place ; and as it may be operated 
upon close to any tree or crop without danger, it 
is more desirable to perform the operation on the 
spot. The fire will sometimes require probing, to 
allow the air to enter; but I never wish to see 
much smoke escape, as I am certain it greatly 
contributes to enrich the earth. There will re- 


quire no particular caution with regard to burning 
the clay too much; it will be seen, that as the 
wood consumes, the first course of clay will full to 
the bottom of the trench; and this will perpetually 
take place until the whole of the wood is consumed 
by the fire, by which time a body of hot clay will 
when, 


have fallen to the bottom: to secure suc- 


I have often been of 


=, 


particular 


"eSS, I level down the heap, but take 


are not to break or pulverize the compost—the 


more this is avoided, the longer it will retain its 
srtilizing qualities. 


” 
i 
, 
| 
| fi 
Those who have new vine borders to make, 
jcould not do better than add to their compost one- 
third of burnt clay, as the average quantity of rain 
that falls in this island never properly suits the 
constitution of vines. [think it would prove van 
excellent corrector, and prevent those troublesome 
the 
lof the vine ; and the cost, in most eases, would be 
ltrifling. J think, too, that it would be well calcu- 
jlated for any thing that requires mulching, for ap- 
| plying liquid manure does not in the least ‘consoli- 


lalate it. 


insects, the wireworms, from iujuring roots 


This is, 1 consider, a great recommenda- 
tion. 

If you think these observations of any import- 
you will obi ge me 
And believe ine to be, 


GEORGE 


by inserting them in an 
gentlemen, 
STAFFORD. 


jance, 

early number. 

yours, &c. 
Willersly, July 19, 1831. 


TOOTHACHE, 





Dr. Ryan, a physician of great respectability 
and extensive practice, gives in the Medical Jour- 
nal for July, the tollowing statement :—A gentle- 
man who attends my lectures (Mr. Myers of Mew- 
ington causeway,) had frequently applied sulphuric 
acid to his touth with some relief’; but on one oc- 
he in a moment of confusion took down the 
which contained nitric 


casion, 
next bottle to his re medy, 


acid. ‘To his great surprise he experienced im- 
mediate relief. Since what period he has not 
suffered from toothache, though three years 
have now elapsed. During the last winter, 





he informed me of the success of this remedy, 
| which induced me to try it, while laboring under 
[the most intense pain from toothache. The effect 
| was immediate, and no pain whatever was induced. 
I have since used it in numerous cases, and inva- 
riably with complete success In some instances 
the disease not return for days and weeks, 
and in others not for months, The best mode for 
employing it is by means of lint wrapped round a 
probe, and moistened with the acid which is then 
to be slowly applied to the cavity of the tooth, 
leare being taken not to touch the other teeth, the 
gums or the cheeks. On withdawing the probe, 
ja inquiring how the patient feels, the usual re- 
ply is, ‘the pain is entirely gone.” The mouth is 
next to be washed in tepid water. The acid should 
|be gradually applied to the whole cavity the 
} tooth, as otherwise a second application will be re- 
;quired before complete relief will be obtained. 
This remedy may be used when the gum and 
cheek are inflamed, so as to preclude the possibil- 
ity of extraction. In cases where the diseased 
fang remains, and when the caries face the adja- 
cent teeth, it obviates the necessity of extraction 
in all eases of hollow teeth, which all practitioners 
declared to be desirable, if possible; and it ena- 
bles the dentist to pe rform the operation of ** stop- 
ping or filling the teeth,” much sooner than he 
can otherwise accomplish. In a word, it will alle- 
viate a vast deal of human suffering, and super- 
sede a most painful operation. It is not a pana- 
cea for all disease of the teeth and gums, though 
a certain and eflicucious remedy for the most com- 
mon cause of the toothache, It will be a valuable 
remedy for children, delicate persons and preg- 
nant women. It does not accelerate the decay of 
the tooth to which it is applied.—T'aunton Sun. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, DEC. 4, 1833. 


Tue Exhibition of Butter and Cheese, made in 
pursuance of Premiums offered by the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, took 
place at Faneuil Hall on the 3rd inst. We hope 
to receive the official report of entries, premiums, 
&c. in season for the next number of the New 
Eugland Farmer. 





. 


FARMERS’ WORK. 

Management of Milch Cows. Nobody thinks of 
keeping a good horse without a brush aud curry- 
comb; which are used with as much assiduity and 
punetuality as the apparatus that composes the 
toilette of a beauty. But as to neat cattle, some 
people seem to think it is no matter how nasty they 
are. They tie them up, and of course they must 
lie dow in a chaos of filth which would nauseate 
any thing but a toad, accustomed to “ feed ou the 
vapors of a dunghill.” Now this is very wrong as 


respects neat stock in general, and cows which | 


give milk ina particular manner. No person of 
feeling would keep a cow in that manner, and no 
man of taste would eat the milk of an animal 
forced to live in a way so foreign to ber natural 
habits. A cow is naturally a nice creature. She 
prefers pure air to breathe, pure water to drink, 
dry and elean lodging, and if left to choose for 
herself will rarely, if ever, eat any thing which is 
not perfectly sweet, clean and wholesome, If 
forced to deviate from nature in these particulars, 
she will afford but scanty messes of milk at which 
pigs would turn up their noses. 


** Cows cannot be healthy, unless the insensible 
perspiration goes on regularly ; and this cannot be 
the case when they are put into wet land, or kept 
in dirty houses, and no care taken to remove the 
dirt or matter by which the perspirable vessels or 
pores of the skin are obstructed. In dairies where 
the dressing of cows is regularly practised, they 
are uniformly stronger, and in better condition ; 
are less subject to diseases, and yield more milk, 
and that milk of very superior quality. 


‘*Cows should be dressed once a day, and on) 
no account should any dung be left on their couts. | 
This operation will not be found difficult when it 
is regularly practised, and plenty of fresh litter 
allowed, and their dung often removed, that they 
may be prevented from lying down on it. Cows 
thus managed, will be found more profitable than 
otherwise ; and the improvement will be discerni- 
ble both in the dung heap and in the milk. 


‘¢ Many persons consider that if cows have suf- 
ficient food, it is all that is necessary ; but we are 
convinced from experience—the best of teachers— 
that however well cows are fed, they will not be 
found near so profitable as they would be if the 
care and attention so essential to their cleanliness 
and weil being were duly attended to; while those 
that are thus taken care of, will be found to thrive 
even on more indifferent food. 

‘If the udder and teats of the cow are ocea- 
sionally washed with warm water, those hard 
swellings, which are often troublesome, will be 
prevented, as will also warts and other excrescen- 
ses to which the udder is subject, without this at- 
tention. The udder and especially the teats should 
be washed immediately before the cow is milked.” 
—— Grazier’s Guide. 





Winter feeding for Milch Cows. The chief de- 
pendence for feeding stock is good hay ; but roots, 
cabbages, &c. in addition are very valuable. Those 
make an excellent change or rather mixture with 
hay feeding. 

** Cabbages,” says the Grazier’s Guide, ‘* should 

j be given [to mileh cows] moderately, but turnips, 
wallow of the Swedish kind, notwithstanding all 
\that bas been said to the contrary, make thin 
wilk and poor butter. Carrots are ‘an excellent 
 svinter feed ; so is yellow beet, and also mangel- 
wurtzel, but this must be used cautiously, and 
never without sweet hay, as it is an astringent, 
|and sometimes, if eaten too greedily, will hove or 
| blast milch cows.—Potatoes should always be well 
| washed, and baked or steamed, or if ever given 
‘raw, must be washed quite clean, mashed, and 
lmixed with good hay, or else they are very liable 
‘to bring on the scouring rot. An occasional feed 
of crushed or bruised oats, or fine pollard, will be 

| very useful.—Oil cake should never be used—it 


| similar effect ou the flesh of the animal.” 


raw potatoes for feeding stock. Sir John Sinclair 
asserted that * there is something injurious in the 
juice of the potato in a raw state, which cooking 
eradicates, or greatly dispels.” The Farmer’s .4s- 
sistant also observes, ** We never should advise 
to feed milch cows with potatoes, either boiled or 
raw; as we have frequently known cows to be 
greatly lessened in their quantity of milk, by being 
fed on this root.”* But, in Mr. Arthur Young’s 
Annals of Agriculture, vol. xv, is a detailed ac- 
count of potatoes being used for feeding cows, to- 
gether with cut straw, which concludes as follows: 

‘* The result of these experiments was that po- 
tatoes occasioned the milk at first to diminish [in 
cows, which have not been used to them] which 
may be supposed to arise from the change of food, 
for it required nearly eight days to accustom the 
beast to that food, which afterwards augmented 
their milk about a quart. I also made some ob- 
servations on the quality of the milk ; but it will 
take up too much time to give my observations on 
that head in detail. It will be sufficient to ob- 
serve that the first day, the milk appeared to have 





| less cream, and gave about one seventh less butter 


than before, and kept in this state about five or 
six days; after which the milk became thicker, 
and the cream upon it was in greater quantity, 
without becoming yellow, the butter was less 
white, and many people, who tasted of it thought 
it more pleasant, but that difference was not ap- 
parent to me.” The quantity given to those cows 
was thirty pounds raw potatoes, and twelve pounds 
cut straw per diem. 

A writer for the New England Farmer, whose 
communication was published vol. vii, p. 11, gives 
an opinion founded on experience, in favor of raw 
potatoes for fattening cattle, but says ‘as to the 
effects they may have on milch cows I am not so 
well informed, although I have occasionally given 
them to cows about the time of calving, both be- 
fore and after to stretch their bags.” 

On the whole, we are inclined to think, that 
potatoes like apples, green corn-stalks and leaves, 
and other succulent substances, when given to 
mileh cows, not accustomed to them, in such 
quantities as to gorge the animals, may injure the 
quality, and lessen the quantity of their milk. But 





* See Art, Potatoes, p. 303. 


produces greasy, ill scented butter, and has a| 


Some other writers have objected to the use of 





when fed out judiciously, sparingly at first, and 
increased by degrees, they will prove a very valu- 
able addition to hay, straw or other dry fodder. 





PATCH OF BEETS. 

The American Farmer after quite a complimen- 
tary notice of Mr, J. A. Kenrick’s wonderful Beet, 
which made its first appearance in our paper, 
weighing thirty six pounds, four ounces, seems 
loth to own beat by said beet which never was 
beaten. Quoth he ** We have seen no individual 
beet equal to it, but we challenge our yankee neigh- 
bors to a comparison of patches, if they dare,” &c, 

We are then informed that Henry Thompson, 
Esq. raised on a patch of 12 by 36 yards, “ five 
tons 14 ewt. and 3 qrs. of the very best food for 
live stock, especially for milch cows, from less 
than one eleventh of an acre. Now this crop is 
neither more difficult nor more costly to produce, 
than Irish potatoes. Is it any wonder then that 
our friend Thompson should have fine cattle ? His 
Devons always look as if they were covered with 
satin, and he gets a hundred dollars apiece for his 
calves, which cost him to produce them, little, if 
any more than would those of common blood. 
But hearken to his own statement, Which he has 
furnished at our special request, for the edification 
of our subscribers.” 

‘The mangold wurtzel wasplanted early in May 
in drills 2 feet apart, and when well above ground 
was thinned so as to leave the plants about 6 inches 
from each other; they were cleaned with a small 
one horse plough three times, the first turning the 
earth from the plants, the second time moving it 
towards them, and the last merely cleaning out the 
middle ; they were afterwards hoed occasionally, 
merely stirring the earth, for the summer was too 
dry for many weeds to spring up; the ground was in 
fine tilth, and measured with rotten dung ploughed 
under early in the spring. ‘Total weight of the 
piece manured, say 12 by 36 yards, 6 tons, 14 
ewt. and 3 qrs. of plants perfectly sound. 

‘* My ruta baga are a very fine crop, notwith- 
standing our dry summer they were sown broad 
cast on the 24th of July, the ground in fine order 
and well manured ; they were twice hoed and aif- 
terwards thinned by hand—not a weed can now 
be seen in the field, the tops covering the whole 
surfuce, and are now growing beautifully.” 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

A series of engagements between the Portuguese con- 
tending parties took place in the forepart of October 
last, in which the partizans of Don Miguel were defeat- 
ed by the troops of the young Queen. 

Capt. Ross, who has been so long absent on an Arctic 
expedition, and whose supposed loss has been so much 
lamented, has returned to England, together with his 
companions in the expedition. They met with a most 
cordial reception; the Captain and his nephew dined 
with the King, and were every where honored with the 
most flattering marks of distinction. An English paper 
gives the following account of the manner in which the 
party kept Christmas. 

Capt. Ross and his brave companions suffered greatly 
during a long time when they were living in snow huts 
constructed like those of the natives, but they kept up 
their spirits, and passed their last Christmas day with 
all the usual observances, except in cheer, having had 
as a substitute for roast beef and strong ale, a roasted 
fox and cold water. That they were not destitute of 
provisions, however, appears from the fact of their hav- 
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ing brought a large bear as a present to the Zoological } 


Society.” 

New Orleans, Nov.14. Yesterday morning from about 
one o'clock till four, successive meteors in the heavens 
of unusual size, and fiery appearance, shot downwards 
to the earth, breaking into several pieces as they fell. 
Whether it was a phosphoric phenomenon or not, we 


cannot tell. In ancient times the superstitious would | 


have regarded such exhibition as a presage of war, hav- 
oc and revolution ; but we now-a-days account for things 
from natural causes, rejecting miracles as fabulous—aye 
and impossible.— Bulletin. 

The Recent Star Shower. An acquaintance informs us 
says the Germantown Telegraph, that in the yard at- 
tached to his house the Stars were at least hnce deep! 
Another mentions that he distinctly saw an exact repre- 
sentation of a sword, and also of a reaping hook! during 
the representation. 


Union Meeting in Georgia. A large mecting took 


place at Milledgeville on the 20th ult. the object of 


which was to counteract the effects of the State Rights 
meeting mentioned in the Courier a few days ago. A 
preamble and resolutions were adopted, opposed to the 
nullifying doctrines. Dr. C. E. Haynes, of Hancock, 
was chairman of the meeting. 

Handsome Present to Mr. Clay.—The townsmen of the 
city of Albany, presented Mr. Clay a splendid cloak 
composed of American System material, which was 
made by Messrs. Releda and Wright, in four hours. A. 
Dean, Esq. in presenting the cloak, alluded to the result 
of the system of which Mr. C. had been the efficient 
champion. His reply was happy and eloquent, and drew 
the warmest expressions of approbation from the thou- 
sands who had been attracted to the City Hall to witness 
the presentation. 








— 





GRANT THORBURN. 

FORTY Years Residence in America, or the Doctrine of 
a particular Providence exemplified in the Life of Grant Thor- 
burn, Seedsman, of New York, written by Himself. The above 
unique and racy work comtains, among other interesting matters, 
an account of Mr. Thorburn’s two visits to Boston, and abounds 
in sketches and anecdotes of Society for the last quarter of a 
century. 


For sale by G.C. BARRETT, N. E. Farmer Office. 4 











SEED OF THE TRUE COCKSPUR THORN. 

Being the same as the Hedge of J. Prince, Esq., Jamaica 
Plain, as yet perfectly free from all inseets, and an elegant 
Hedge—15 years old. One dollar per quart. n20 





BLACK CURRANT WINE. 
A few Bottles of this wine, so highly esteemed by all ac- 
quainted with its medicinal properties, Just received by Geo. 
C, Barrett, 51 and 52, North Market street. aug28 





BUCKTHORNS. 


_10,000 Buckthorns of thrifty growth, from two to three feet 
high, for sale—apply at this office. aug 14 





WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 


_ 5000 Vigorous and large White Mulberry Trees for sale 
iow—Apply to Geo. C. Barrett, New-England Seed Store. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER ALMANAC FOR 
1834. 

JUST published and for sale by Geo. C. Barrett, No. 52 
North Market street. ‘The New England Farmer’s Almanac, 
for 1834, by 7'. G . Fessenden, editor of the N. E. Farmer.— 
Astronomical caiculation by R. 1. Paine, Esq. Dealers sup- 
plied on liberal terms. oct 9 





FARMER’S OWN BOOK. 

For sale at the New England Farmer otiice the Farmer’s 
Own Book or Family Receipts. Being a compilation of the 
very best receipts on agriculture, gardening and cookery, with 
rules for keeping farmers’ accounts, &c. Price 50 cents. 





CLOVER SEED. 
4000 lbs. Northern Clover Seed,—500 Ibs. Southern ditto. 
For sale at the New England Seed Store, 51 & 52 North 
Market street. al4 


STEAM RICE MILL, AT SOUTH BOSTON. 
THE subscriber having purchased the Patent Rice Machines 
of Messrs. Strong, Moody & Co. of Northampton, with the 
|} exelusive privilege of using them in Boston aud a large vicini- 
| ty, has put them m operation at South Boston, near the Free 





Bridge. It is well known that rice in its rough state, or w.th } 


its outer bull on, will keep many years, and that after been 
cleaned, it is subject (particularly in warm weather) to weavil, 
| and other insects, and is usually put in bad casks—he therefore 
| hopes, by having this article always in a fresh state, in Casks of 
ditferent sizes, to meet with a ready sale. The mode of clean- 
ing being entirely different from any other now in use in any 
other couitry, the grain is kept quite whole and very clean. It 
will be put in good casks of usual size, for export; also in bar- 
rels and half barrels, and in bags of 100 Ibs. each, (which may 
be returned ;) also. ground into fine Flour, in quarter barrels— 
it will be delivered in any part of the city, for a reasonable 
charge, and will not be sold in smaller quantities. Also, the 
fine Bran, or Flour, so called in the Southern States, being the 
inner coat of the grain, excellent food for horses, cows, hogs, 
sheep and poultry—and the outer Hull, a prime article for 
packing glass, crockery, bottles and fruit, and is believed will 
prove valuable in making Coarse Paper, will be sold at a low 
price in large quantities. 

This Rice is particularly recommended for whaling ships 
and others going long voyages, as from being highly polished, 
and free from dust and flour, and being put into their tight iron- 
bound casks, it will be free from any insects, until exposed to 
air. 

"> An Order Box is placed in Mr. Roger’s Foreign Letter 
Office in the area of the City Hall, and a sample of the Rice in 
several Insurance offices, State street. JOHN PRINCE. 

South Boston. Nov. 16, 1833. tf 











AMERICAN HEARTH RUGS. 
JUST received at 414 Washington street, a fresh supply of 
Hearth Rugs, from the Tariffville Factory, manufactured ex- 
pressly for the subseriber—they are superior in beauty and fab- 


rie to any imported. E.S BREWER. 
N.B. E.S. B. will receive orders to manufacture Rugs to 


match any carpet. iscoptJ1 nov 23 





25,000 YARDS COTTON FRINGE. 
JUST received from Philadelphia, and for sale by ELIAB 
STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washington street. 
tf oct 31 





WANTED. 
HERDS GRASS, CLOVER, RED TOP. Of the growth 
of 1833 and of good quality. 
ALSO—Flax and Hemp seed, for which cash will be paid 
ocd 





NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, 


JUST published and for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT, Nos. 
51 & 52 North Market Strect, THe New American Or- 
CHARDIST, or a treatise on the cultivation and management of 
Fruits, Grapes, Ornamental Shrubs, and Flowers, adapted to 
cultivation in the United States 

This is recommended to the public as a treatise well worthy 
a place in every farmer’s library, containing an account of the 
most valuable varicties of fruit, and the remedies for the mala- 
dies to which fruit trees are subjcet from noxious insects and 
other causes. Also the varieties of Grapes with their modes 
of culture, &e. Price $1,25. J.19. 





JOHN SCOTT’S LEGACY. 

THE Board entrusted with the management of the fund be- 
queathed to the Corporation of Philadelphia, by the late John 
Scott of Edinburgh, «‘ for distribution of premiums to ingenious 
men and women, who make useful inventions,” hereby give 
notice, that in three mouths from this date they will award a 
premium to Adam Brooks of West Scituate, Massachusetts, 
for an apparatus for—1. Reeling Silk from Cocoons: 2, Spin- 
ning or Twisting the Silk: 3. Doubling and Twisting it—all 
by one operation, provided satisfactory objections to the 
originality of said apparatus are not made in the meantime. 

The Members of the Board are, 

JAMES MEASE 
ROBERT HARE, 
JAMES DONALDSON, 
WH. HEMBEL, 
WM. PHILLIPS, 

To any of whom applieation for premiums may be made. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 22, 1833. oc 23-dug. 


= 





IMPROVED HEARING TRUMPET. 

THIS Instrument possesses the valuable property of con- 
ducting Sound in an infinitely more distinet and agreeable man- 
ner, than any of the numerous contrivances which have been 
devised for the assistance of those who are afflicted with imper- 
fection of the sense of hearing. From its flexibility it becomes 
as portable as the common Hearing ‘Trumpets, and affords the 
additional advantage of rendering conversation as distinct be- 
tween persons who are removed to the full extent of the Tube, 
as with those who are immediately near each other.—For sale 
by E. WIGHT, Druggist, 46 Milk st. opposite Federal st. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
ma i FROM To 
|APPLES,early, . . - © « « » barrel 1 5 at) 
| Beans, white,, . . . 6 6 + © y bushel | 1Out 7 12 
| Breer, mess,(new) . . 2. . . + | barrel 10 75) 11 00 
Ceres, id« «+ 06 @ 6 - | & S| 8 7 
| prime, . . »« ° - i 6 00) 6 BO 
| Beeswax, (American) ; | pound 8} 21 
| BurreR,inspected,No.I,new, .« | “ — |{ 16) 8 
CRANBERRIES, ~ + « + + | bushel | 137) 1 50 
| CHEESE, new milk,. . . . + + 7% | 4 
| skimmed milk, . . . . = | 34) 5 
| FEaTHERS, northern, geese,. . . we | 40) 40 
southern, geese,. . . = | 35) i2 
Fuax,American,. . . . 2. + - pound | 9 he 
FLAXSEED,. : . hone bushel 
Four, Genesee, . . . cash. barrel | 6 06) 6 12 
Baltimore, Howard str. new ” | 6 12{ 6 2% 
Baltimore,wharf, . . . {| 5 87| 6 00 
Alexandria,. . . 2. 6 «© | és 600 6B 
Gran, Corn, northern yellow,. . | bushel | 73| 7 
southern yellow,. . a | 67) 68 
white, , ee © ” } 64, 65 
Rve, (scarce) Northern, . “ 80} 85 
Barley, —. * & © @ & -” | 65) 70 
Oats, Northern, . (prime) - 42) 44 
Hay, best English, New, + =e ton | 20 00) 22 00 
Eastern screwed, . . « « “ 16 00) 17 00 
Hard pressed, . . . e “ 15 00) 16 CO 
ae a a ee ee oe ee gallon 33) 37 
Hops, Ist quality . . . . . . | pound | 20 22 
2d quality . 2... « a 18 19 
LarbD, Boston, Istsort, . . . . | pound | 12} 12 
Southern, letsort,. . . . ” { l 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . . os 18) 20 
os upper, . . Ib. 23) 25 
Dry Hide, sole. p36. @ pound 17} 1y 
$4 upper, .. . Ib. li 20 
Philadelphia, sole, . . | pound 25| 2 
Baltimore,sole, . . . 93] 26 
Lime, best sort e+) ee cask 1 06) 1 12 
Porx, Mass. inspec.,extraclear, . | barrel | 22 00) 25 00 
OUy, MMs + oe 6 = 14 00) 15 00 
Bone, middlings, . . . . “ 15 00) 16 00 
Seeps, Herd’sGrass,. . . . . | bushel 2 37) 2 3 
Red Top, northern, . . . oe 87; 1 00 
Red Clover, northern, . . | pound 12 18 
White Dutch Honeysuckle “ 30) 33 
S| ee cwt 9 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, pound 62) 65 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, - 7 7a 
Merino, }ths washed, . . nd 52! 5) 
Merino, halfblood, . . . o 45) 50 
Merino, quarter, . . . + - 42) 45 
Native washed, . .. . a 38! 44) 
Pulled superfine, . a 55) 60 
( Ist Lambs, .. . o 47 50 
< X “ a ‘ | 35} 40 
}3q 0 « ee hl © | 30) 83 
\ Ist Spmning,. . . “| 2) 45 
Southern pulled wool is generally 
5 ets. less per Ib. 
PROVISION MARKET 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams,northern, . . + + « + + | pound 11) 324 
southern, _.». 2 6 © & & at | 10 | 12 
Porxk, whole hogs, . .-- + « + a6 | 7 | 74 
POURTEN, ss es 6 0% 6 * 46 124 16 
DOEWER, CO). «+ 2 «3 + os -“ S| 20 
lump, best,. . . » « « ie 20; 2% 
en - hak a a ae eee dozen | 92 | 2 
PoTATOFRS, common, ..... bushel | 404 50 
CIDER, (according to quality,) . . barrel 125|1 50 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Dec. 2, 18355 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 


Unavoidable circumstances prevented us from giving the 
definite uumber of Cattle today ; we shall give the best infor- 
mation we could obtain in the afternoon; 2400 Beef Cate, 200 
Stores, 1500 Sheep, and 1550 Swine. 

Prices. Beef Cattle-—The quality of the Cattle at mar- 
ket to day was not so good as they were last week, nor hardly 
so high prices obtained. We quote prime at $5 a 9 50; good 
at 450 a 475. 

Barrelling Cattle —Former prices were not supported; the 
barrellers hang back, an indication that they are nearly sup- 
plied : we quote Mess $4a 412; No. 1,350 a3 58 ; No. 2, 
312 a 3 25. 

Sheep.—Sales were a little better; we noticed lots as follows ; 
one ordinary at $1 50; 1 at) 75, 1 &7,2,217, 221, 2 25 and 
2 50. 

Swine.—Sales were quick, but somewhat reduced ; several 
lots were taken at 4 5-8 for Sows, and 5 5-8 for Barrows; one 
of 250 at 4 1-2 for Sows, and 5 1-2 for Barrows ; one lot of se- 
lected Barrows at 5 1-2. At retail, 5a 6 for Sows, and 6 a 7e 





for Barrows, according to size and quality. 
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M IS Cc SEL LA A N Y. composed of fragments of ribs, the atlas, and sev- | was found in digging tor brick clay, in the brie rk 
SS = —= /eral other vertebrie, a scapula, the he ads of the | yard of Mr. Ament, of our city. 


Son the Eastern « Ir gus. 
THE SNOW-STORM.* 

Te cold winds swept the mountain’s height, 

And pathless was the dreary wild, 
And ‘mid the cheerless hours of night 

A mother wander’d with her child. 
As through the’drifted snows she press’d 
The babe was sleeping on her breast. 
And colder still the winds did blow, 

And darker hours of night came on, 
And deeper grew the drifts of snow— 

Her limbs were chill’d, her strength was gonc— 
O God, she cried, in accents wild, 
If 1 must perish, save my child. 


She stript her mantle from her breast, 
And bared her bosom to the storm, 

And round the child she wrapt the vest, 
And smiled to think her babe was warm, 

With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 

And sunk upon a snowy bed. 


At dawn, a traveller passed by, 
And saw her ‘neath a snowy veil— 
The frost of death was in her eye, 
Her cheek was cold, and hard, and pale— 
ile moved the robe from off the’ child ; 
The babe looked up and sweetly smiled. 





BONES OF THE GIGANTIC MASTODON, 


Improperly called Mammorn, found in the vicinity of 


Nashville; communicated by G. Troost, Pro- 
JSessor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, ete., in the Uni- 
versity of Nashville. 

Many conjectures have beenfformed respecting 
the first inhabitants of our happy country, aud 
several hypotheses have been advanced to deter- 
mine their origin. Whether they came from Asia 
or Africa—whether they were the same race as our 
present Indians, or whether they belonged to more 
enlightened races of men. Although these inves- 
tigations extend, comparatively speaking, over but 
a short space of time, we are nevertheless quite in 
the dark, and can only form some probably true 
conjectures concerning them, 

We can, however, speak with more certainty of 
beings that inhabited this country, during a more 
remote period of time—beings that are.not only 
anterior to historical record, but perhaps anterior 
to the existence of man. Lallude to some large 
animals, the remains of which we find at present 
in several parts of the United States; and, though 
several species have been found, only one, the lar- 
gest of them, the gigantic Mastodon, seems to have 
been peculiar to this country. 

I learned accidentally, a few weeks since, that 
some large bones had been found near Liberty 
Meeting House, in Williamson county, on the farm 
of Mr. Thomas Holt. I went immediately to the 
place, but I was already too late to prevent the 
mutilation and destruction of these relics. I en- 
gaged some men to dig for the remaining portions, 
and found yet the under jaw bone, and several 
fragments of other bones. Mr. H. had the kind- 
ness to offer me the whole collection, which is 





* In the month of December, 1821, a Mr. Blake, with his 
wife and an infant, were passing over the Green mountain, 
near the town of Arlington, Vi. in a sleigh with one horse. 
The drifting snow rendered it impossible for the horse to pro- 
ceed; Mr. Blake set off on foot in search of assistance, and 
verished in the storm before he could reach a human dwelling. 
Che mother alarmed (as is supposed) at his long absence, went 
in quest of him with the infant in ber arms. She was found in 
the morning, dead, a short distance from the sleigh. - The child 
was wrapped in her cloak, and survived the perils. of the cold 
and the storm. 


humerus, ulna, femur, and tibia, with fragments of 


the bones; the radius, several bones of the tarsus 
and carpus, with the meto tarsal, and meta carpal 
, most of the latter entire, as well as some 
phalanges. On the under jaw bone, the coronoid 
apophyses are wanting; it has one of its teeth, 
while of the other, the crown is broken off, and 
the roots alone remain, IL obtained only a small 
fragment of a tusk, the whole being crumbled to 
pieces. The parts of the skeleton which are’ in 
iy possession, are pretty sound, and partly pene- 
trated with hydrate of iron, which makes them 
very heavy. ‘There seems to be no doubt thatthe 
whole animal was there, before it underwent de- 


bones 


composition, as the bones were found in a space of 


not larger than about twenty feet square; never- 
theless, they Jay without any order, and it is prob- 
able that they were a long while upon the surface 
before they were buried—which must account for 


the disappearance of some large bones, as part of 


the head and pelvis. 

The animal to which these bones belonged must 
have been very old; not only the external thick 
enamel of the transverse eminences of the maxil- 
lary teeth has entirely disappeared, but the whole 
of these eminences are worn down, so that the 
erown is nearly flat, and shows itself in four large 
irregular transverse lozenges, formed by the basis 
of the before mentioned eminences. 

These bones were found about nine miles from 
Liberty Meeting House, north-east corner of Wil- 


liamson county, about eleven miles south-east of 


Nashville. They were embedded in a rich black 
mould, resting on a stiff, ferruginous loam. I 
found in the black parts some piecesof ferruginous 
sand-stone, or rather grains of sand, agglutinated 











by hydrate of iron. It is a small run or rivulet 
which carries off the water in the vicinity towards 
Mill Creek, and is mostly dry. The surrounding 
country is generally more or less rolling with sinall 
hills. The place where the bones were found lies 
between two elevations. They lie not quite three 
feet under the surface; in fact, the head of the 
femur long since projected above ground, and was 
used in rainy seasons when the run contained wa- 
ter, for a step to cross it, there being a rodd there 
also for carts and wagons, which must have frac- 
tured many of the bones. 

A few years ago, another skeleton, or part of a 
one, was found not far from the place mentioned 
above, on the premises of Dr. Webb, near the 
ITarpeth river. It lay about six feet under ground, 
iu limestone. It was discovered by digging for 
the sinking of a tan vat, and lay in a stiff, sandy 
clay or loam, in a place somewhat lower than the 
above-mentioned skeleton. The bones were de- 
stroyed by the laborers, except a few fragments, 
which are now in my possession, and for which 
am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Webb. They 
are the extreme point of a tusk, the crown of a 
tooth, a small tooth, and some fragments of bones. 
Judging from this crown, they belonged to a young 
adult animal ; the enamel is not injured; the trans- 
verse eminences are perfect, only the enamel of 


the small tooth is partly worn off. The bones 
were much altered, and soon crumbled to dust as 
soon as they were exposed to the action of the air. 
The tusk is very much of a chalky nature. 

I have in my cabinet, another small tooth, which 
was found near Danbridge, Jefferson county, E. 
Tennessee. And I am told, a bone of a Mastodon 





Remains of an Elephant found in Tennessee. — 
Besides the remains of the Mastodon, we find those 
of an extinet species of Elephant, called by Blu- 
menbach, Elephas primo-genus. it is the real 
mammoth, at least if our fossil Elephants be anal- 
agous to the one found in Siberia. If it be the 
same, it must have hada differentappearance from 
the living species of the present day ; as the one 
which was found in Siberia, under ice, hada thick 
coat of wool and hair. 

I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Littlefield, 
one of the members of our Senate, for a molar 
tooth of this animal, T cannot say any thing of 
the situation in which it was deposited. It was 
discovered after a freshet, on the banks of Green's 
Lick Creek, a little creek running across the plan- 
tation of Mr. L., and falling into Duck River, a 
few miles below Columbia, Maury county. The 
tooth is much altered; its enamel is brittle, and 
has lost much of its original constituents—it being 
now soluble in nitric acid, under a constant and 
brisk effervescence. 





FRUIT TREES. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS, &c. Nunsery of WILLIAM 
KENRICK in Newron, 54 miles from Boston, 
by the City Mills. 

This Nurse ry now comprises a rare and extraordinary collec- 
tion of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Roses, &e. 
and covers the most of 18acres. Of new celebrated Pears alone, 

150 kinds, a part of which, having already been proved in our 
climate, are specially recomme ‘uded.—Ot Apples 200 kinds— 
Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—Plums, Nectarines, 
Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, C ursants, Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Strawberries, Figs, &c. &c.—selectious 
from the best varieties known—a collec tion in unequal propor- 
tions of 800 varieties of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. Also the 

Morus Mucticautis or New Chinese Milherry, a beauti- 
ful fruit tree, so superior for silk worms to all others. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hardy 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations, 
and first rate sources. Horse Chesuuts as hardy as oaks— 
Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve- 
netian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, &e. &e.— 
in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Ot 
Herbaceous flowering plants, a choice selection of 280 varieties, 
including the Peonies, Moutun and A tpaveracea—and 24 other 
kinds—and 83 splendid varieties of double Dahlias. 

Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early—early in 
Autumn being an excellent season for transplanting. Address to 
WILLIAM KE NRICK, Newron. ‘Trees, &c. delivered in 
Boston free of charge for transportation, and suitably packed, 
and from thence when ordered duly forwarded, by land or sea.. 
Or orders will receive the same attention if left with Gro, ¢ 
BARRETT, who is agent, at his seed store and New England 
Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Bostou. 
Catalogues gratis on application. Jy 17 








THE NEW ENGLAND ‘FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at §3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay with) 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entiticdto a dedue- 
tion of fifty cents. 

ie 3 No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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Alhany--W mM. THORBURN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia—D, & C. LANDRETH, 85 Chesuut-street. 
Baltimore—I. 1. Hrrencock, Publisher of American Parmer. 
Cincinnati—S. C. Parkuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. ¥.—Wnm. PRixce & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot. Gas. 
Middiebury, Vt—WiGcHhtr Cuarpman, Merchant. 
Hartford—Goovwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Newburyport—EBENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H—J.W. Foster RK, Bookseller. 
Portland, Me.—Couman, Hoipen & Co. Booksellers. 
Bangor, Me-—Wwm. Mann, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. S—P.J. HoLtvanp, Esq. Editor of Reeorter. 
Montreal, L. C.—Gro. BENT. 
St. Louis—Gro. Hoiron. 





Printed for Gro. C. Barrerr by Forp & Damen 
whoexecute every description of Book and Fancy Print- 
ing in good style, and with promptness. Orders for print. 
ing may be left with Gro. C. Barre rT, at the Agriewl 
tural Warehouse, No. 52, North Market Street. 











